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The Convention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, adopted unani- 
mously by the U.N. General Assembly a year ago, 
was sent by the President to the Senate for its ap- 
proval last June. The Treaty has been referred to 
a Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee composed of Senators McMahon 
(Conn.), Chairman, Pepper (Fla.), Thomas (Utah), 
Lodge (Mass.), and Hickenlooper (Iowa). Hear- 
ings will be scheduled in January looking toward 
action by the Senate in the next session. 

The Treaty has been signed to date by 28 nations 
and ratified by four: Norway, Ethiopia, Australia 
and Israel. 


€ What Genocide Is 


Genocide is the mass destruction of groups of 
people—national, ethnical, racial or religious. This 
barbaric practice has run throughout history. The 
most shocking recent example is the Nazi effort to 
exterminate the Jewish people. Other examples 
are the Jewish Pogroms in Russia and Poland, 
Turkish murder of Christians, particularly in Ar- 
menia, and murder of Moslems and Hindus in 
India and Pakistan respectively. 

Genocide was first declared an international crime 
in a unanimously adopted resolution of the First 
General Assembly of the United Nations on De- 
cember 11, 1946. This resolution asked the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to draft a treaty on the 
subject. Two years were involved in the process. 


Main Treaty Provisions 


Genocide is considered a crime in war or peace- 

% time. It includes killing, inflicting serious bodily 

or mental harm, imposing conditions aimed at 

destroying, preventing reproduction and forcibly 
transferring children of a group. 

Commission of genocide, conspiracy to commit, or 

public incitement of, attempts at or complicity in 

Ge genocide are punishable. Those subject to punish- 

ment include responsible rulers, public officials and 

private individuals. Trials for those charged with 

the crime shall be in the courts of the nation where 
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the crime has occurred, or by an international court 
if agreed to by the nations involved. 

Individual nations, in accordance with their con- 
stitutions, would have to pass legislation to imple- 
ment the Treaty. 

The U.N. may be called upon by any signator 
nation to prevent genocide. Disputes over the 
interpretation, application or fulfillment of the 
Treaty, including each nation’s responsibility for 
genocide, will go to the International Court of 
Justice. 

The Treaty becomes effective for 10 years when 
ratified by 20 nations and is thereafter in effect until 
less than 16 nations remain parties to it. It may 
be revised by the U.N. Assembly at any time. 


U. S. Ratification 


Support of ratification of the treaty by the United 
States is widespread. All major religious and labor 
groups vigorously endorse it. Other important sup- 
port comes from veteran, youth and women’s groups, 
as well as from distinguished individuals. As evi- 
dence of extensive foreign support, the U.S. Com- 
mittee for the Convention reports the securing of 
petitions from over 166 organizations from 28 
countries, totaling 240 million signatures. 

The Treaty is supported as a major moral issue 
and in accord with the U.N. Charter and traditional 
USS. attitudes toward persecuted people. It would 
check a serious threat to friendly international 
relations and the peace. It would also do away 
with the need for spending money to provide 
relief for the victims of persecution. 

Some also consider ratification of the Treaty as 
a desirable step in the development of the applica- 
tion of international law to individuals as well as 
to governments. 

Opposition to U.S. ratification of the Treaty is 
primarily based on constitutional questions. Fear 
has been expressed that despite the Article requir- 
ing nations to pass implementing legislation, the 
Treaty would be “self-executing,” that is, that it 
automatically will become the “law of the land.” 
This could upset the present division of powers 


among the Federal and State Governments, if 
matters over which jurisdiction is reserved to the 
State Governments are subject to treaty negotiations 
or are considered within the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to regulate—in order to carry 
out Treaty commitments. 

Fear is also expressed that the U.S. Government 
could become a defendant before an International 
Criminal Court, although no such court is in exist- 
ence now and the consent of the United States would 
be required before it would be subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. 

In addition, it is considered possible that the 
U.S. Government, by this international Treaty, could 
be made to pay damages for injuries to its own 
citizens. In this regard the State Department has 
recommended that the Senate state its “understand- 
ing” of the “traditional interpretation” of a nation’s 
responsibility to another nation for injury only to 
the other’s nationals, and not to its own. 

Most noteworthy opposition to ratification is 
that of the American Bar Association. At a recent 
meeting in St. Louis, it passed a “compromise resolu- 
tion” strongly condemning genocide, but because 
of “constitutional questions,” recommended that the 
Treaty “be not approved as submitted.” The as- 
sociation as a whole made no further recommenda- 
tions but publicized seven “effective reservations” 
proposed by one of its Sections. Four of these cover 
more precise definition of terms, the others, the con- 
stitutional questions referred to above. 

It is not uncommon for nations to ratify treaties 
with reservations or understandings. To do so, 
though, risks the possibility that other nations will 
either follow suit or, objecting, refuse to ratify. The 
relative value of all reservations should therefor 
be closely weighed. To attempt to negotiate another 
treaty after the two years required to gain this 
one would not be promising. 


Progress in International Trade 


Events of great significance on the international 
trade front have been occurring in recent weeks. 
The painful, though essential, step of devaluating 
the British pound has been taken. Thirty-one na- 
tions, whose representatives spent the entire summer 
negotiating at Annecy, France, have announced 
agreement upon a list of thousands of concessions 
to unshackle foreign trade among themselves. The 
Senate, on September 15th, finally passed without 
change the Administration’s Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; and funds for the continuance of 
ECA have been assured. 

In addition, there are promising possibilities in 
the offing. The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (the European organization of 
Marshall Plan countries) is due to have a spirited 


meeting when it convenes on October 27th. The 
French have indicated they will present a proposal 
for intra-European currency realignment. Great 
Britain shows signs of heeding the advice of United 
States ECA representatives to try harder to enter 
the competitive American market. Paul Hoffman 
has recently been hinting that the European coun- 
tries are now about ready to take more drastic steps 
toward freeing trade among themselves. 

There is little use in pretending that the shaking- 
up process, growing out of devaluation of the pound, 
is easy to live through, for it affects many people 
in quite unpleasant ways. While its theoretical 
effect could be forescen, it will be some time before 
the full practical effect can be judged. There is no 
doubt, however, that the dollar is moving rapidly 
toward becoming an international currency. 

Europe’s problem of the dollar-gap between ex- 
ports and imports is far from solved by these recent 
events. All of the participants are coming to realize 
what must be done, however, and some essential 
steps have been taken. The great doubt in European 
minds is whether Main Street, USA, will play its 
role. What citizens here can do might fall under 
three chief headings: 


(1) They can help to increase travel abroad up 
to the limits of accommodations. Several sources, 
including the Department of Commerce, are work- 
ing out suggestions for lower cost trips. 

(2) They can buy more imported products and 
encourage local merchants to handle more types and 
varieties of imports. 

(3) They can encourage citizen discussion to 
clarify the reasons why the United States should 
accept more competitive imports. The volume of 
such imports could be doubled and still amount to 
less than one percent of our gross national product. 


While European countries are trying to overcome 
the habits of centuries of trade restrictions it will be 
up to Main Street, USA, to help rather than hinder. 
The objections of a few domestic producers will 
continue, and will become more vocal as competi- 
tive imports increase. Congress may be expected 
to reflect the concern of these American producers. 
Citizen consumers will have to be prepared to de- 
fend the larger good. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION * 


Displaced Persons (H. R. 4567*): On October 12th the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, by vote of 7 to 3, reported out 
this bill “without recommendation.” Voting to report the 
bill were Senators Kilgore, Magnuson, Kefauver, O’Conor, 
Graham, Wiley and Ferguson; voting against were Senators 
Langer, Donnell and Jenner. The bill is on the floor of the 
Senate as we go to press. 


“Indicates League support. 
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